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FOUR LESSON PLANS 


ON PIANO COMPOSITIONS OF 


Persichetti - Bauer - Kodaly - Griffis 


LITTLE PIANO BOOK 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI 
Lesson Plan written by ROBERT PACE 





Robert Pace 


Teacher: That was a beautiful job you just did on the Mo- 


art Minuet, Tim. 
May I have that new piece you mentioned last week 
--the one you said was "different?" 


Teacher: Yes, as a matter of fact, I have a new one for 


you and one for Cathy, too. The two pieces seem to 
go well together just as you two... 


Cathy: Except when we talk too much. 


Well, yes, and come to think of it, these two pieces 
are both like a conversation--one hand talking to the 
other. 


Tim: I hope they don't get into a fight. 


They won't need to, if each hand does his part by 
coming in at the right moment and by moving on to 
the next note when it is time. Here is something new, 
the Vincent Persichetti Little Piano Book. It is made 
up of 14 short and interesting piano pieces. Let's 
look at number 11, which is called "Canon". 





That's a funny name for a piece of music--sounds 
like the name of a gun. 

Yes, but that kind is spelled Cannon. For us here, 
the word Canon tells us that one hand with the me- 









lody leads while the other hand with the same melody 
follows exactly two beats later one octave lower. 
This is called “canan at the octave." Shall we look 
at it carefully, and see what we can find? 


Cathy: It is written in 2/4 meter in an andantino tempo so 


Tim: 


i 


Tim: 


it probably won't go too fast. 

It seems to be written in C major, but just look at 
the second line with all the accidentals. 

Is that really so hard if you remember that everything 
the right hand does, the left hand will be doing just 
two beats later? 


But look at that fifth measure in the second line-- 
flats and sharps in the same measure. 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Recommended Piano Music 
September, October, November 1955 


Editor's Note: During the last quarter, 236 piano titles were received at this desk (not 
counting those listed on page 4). These compositions have been critically evaluated by our 
Board of carefully selected musicians, and the best of the 236 are listed below. We have 
tried to include among the accepted works all those that demonstrated creative ability re- 
gardless of how small, or in what idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. 
We rejected those that showed stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, 
} that simply followed mechanical patterns and showed ne signs of release or merely illustrated 
a pedagogical dogma. We readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 











) EASY 

} Royal Hunt. WILLIAM L, GILLOCK Summy . 40 
Mister Echo. ELIZABETH E, ROGERS Century 25 

Folk-Ways U.S.A. Book 2. ELIE SIEGMEISTER Presser 1 00 

{ Three American Tunes. SCOTT WATSON Schirmer . 50 

) 

INTERMEDIATE 

6 Sleepers Wake (choral prelude). J. S. BACH 

arr. for piano duet by Harriet Cohen Oxford 1.00 


Virginia Square Dance; an American folk dance, 
) for two pianos - four hands. CHARLES MILLER Presser 1.00 


Parades. VINCENT PERSICHETTI. Elkan- Vogel .75 
Highland fling. ELIZABETH E, ROGERS Summy . 40 
) EARLY ADVANCED 
Brasiliana Suite. EVERETT HELM 
1. I would flee thee 2. Pardon, Emilia C. Fischer .50ea 
1 Three Episodes for piano. LITA LIPSCHUTZ. C. Fischer 1.00 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are 
) generously furnished by the publishers. They may 
| be found on pages 5, 6 and 7. 























NOTE: All titles on this page are listed for the information of our readers. No evaluation 


has been attempted; piano teachers will want to make their own investigation of them, 


particularly of the teachers‘ courses. 


ADVANCED 
BEN-HAIM, P. Five Pieces, op. 34. Leeds, $2. 
DOHNANYI, Ernst von. Three Singular Pieces, op. 44. 
Associated, $2. 
JOIO, Norman Dello. Aria and Toccata (for two pianos, 
four hands). Carl Fischer, $2 (set of two copies). 
LECUONA, Ernesto. Ante El Escorial (for two pianos, four 
hands) arr. Louis Sigarman. Marks, $1. 


PERSICHETTI, Vincent. Eighth PianoSonata. Elkan-Vogel, 
$1.75. 


PROKOFIEFF, S. Sonata No. 9, op. 103. Leeds, $3. 

RACHMANINOFF, S. Russian Rhapsody (first publication of 
recently discovered manuscript). Leeds, $3. 

RIEGGER, Wallingford. Variations for two pianos, opus 54a. 
Associated, $3.75. 

SIX Modern Cuban Composers (Gramatges, Leon, Gonzalez, 
Martin, Rodriguez, Ardevol). Elkan-Vogel, $2. 


SHOSTAKOVICH, D. 24 Preludes & Fugues, two volumes. 
Leeds, $3 each. 
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TEACHERS COURSES 


HARMS, Beatrice L., HASWELL, Walter, and WILLIAMS, 
Louise F. Helper friends; a musical activity book for kin- 
dergarten-primary level with illustrations for coloring. 
39p. Willis, 80 cents. 


HOFSTAD, Mildred. A to G; a very first musical alphabet 
book. 24p. Boston, 40 cents. 

LEVINE, Henry. Magic at the piano; a first piano book. 
48p. Boston, $1. 

McINTOSH, Edith. Theory and Musicianship, Book 1; les- 
sons in the rudiments of music with work sheets; for begin- 
ners of all ages. 58p. C. Fischer, $1.50. 

NUNEZ, Bonnell. Pixie tuneshop; a supplementary book 
particularly suited for use with Pixie Piano Playbook. 32p. 
Willis, $1.25. 

PACE, Robert. Melody work book; a supplement to Book I. 
24p. Presser, $1. 


PRIGGE, Olga E. Meet and know the piano, Book II. 43p. 
Willis, $1. 

SCHAUM, John W. Technic through melody. Book 1. Bel- 
win, 85 cents. 

SHELDON, Jay. All about music! 75p. Boston, $1.50. 

STUDIES in all keys by Czerny, Concone, Heller, and Cle- 
menti. 24p. Summy, $1. 

TEMPLE, Marjorie Blanche. Adventure with the blacks and 
whites; a preparatory piano book. 30p. Willis, 80 cents. 


THOMPSON, John. John Thompson's easiest piano course, 
part one. 40p. Willis, 65 cents. Part two;48p. 80 cents. 
Part three, 48p. 80 cents. 





NOTICE SUBSCRIBERS! 


Be sure to vote for "Best of the Year" titles. 


Year's Recommended Music listed on page 8. 
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Mister Echo 


ELIZABETH E. ROGERS 


Singing tempo 
4 


* 


mf 


Hel - ' Hear me when I call‘ 


Down low 


5 
OPYRIGHT MCMLV by CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


FOLK-WAYS U.S.A. =3@ apex = THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Nobody Knows the Trouble 


Nobody knows who made up this beautiful old Negro spiritual, which has been an 
American classic for nearly a hundred years. Probably it was a poor Negroslave who Negro spiritual 
couldn't read or write; but in whose heart music sang. 


Not too - 
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row. 






No-bod - y 
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No-bod - y 
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knows my sor - No-bod - 
pee ae i 


he Cuckoo 


Folk songs are like some people -- footloose and fancy -free. Sometimes the tune 
of one song gets transferred to a totally different set of words. The “Cuckoo” tune, 
which hails from the southern mountains, is also sung as‘“Clinch Mountain} “Rye 
Whiskey,” “Railroad Corral” __ and, with some variations, as the recent popular Mountain tune 
song, “Shrimp Boats A-Comin.” 


Lively, with a swing 






Se . SS ; 
Oh, the |cuck-oo's a pret-ty bird, She j|sings as_ she brings us glad | ti- dings A 


(222 “22 is 


The Arkansas Traveler 


A famous old fiddle tune, played at thousands of square dances for maybe a hun- 
dred years or so. The main thing in playing it is asharp,driving rhythm, clear - 
phrasing and very precise staccato notes. Fiddle Tune 


Lively, with humor 5 


43 
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LIPSCHUTZ Three Episodes for P 1ano CARL FISCHER tad 


62 Cooper Square, New York 3 g=4y 
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P BRASILIANA SUITE 


; EVERETT HELM 1. | Would Flee Thee (Quero fugir-te) 


Lento non troppo 


| o P 


! P senza accento 





2. Pardon, Emilia (Perdao, Emilia) 


Andante pesante cantabile 
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Recommended Piano Music For the Year 1955 


































VOTE FOR 


SUBSCRIBERS' CHOICES OF 1955 PIANO MUSIC 


This year for the first time, we are asking our subscribers to vote for 
"bests" of the year. Of course, our Board of carefully selected critics will 
make their selections as usual. Both lists will be printed in the Spring issue 
of the Newsletter. Enclosed in each Newsletter is a sheet on which to write 
your choices. Please send them in as soon as possible. Remember, only 
subscribers may vote! 


EASY 


ALEXANDROV, A. Russian folk song. Leeds. 

BIRCSAK, Thusnelda. Chinese Lullaby. Presser 

BRODSKY, Michael. Dancing in Israel. Century 

CLARK, FRANCES. Contemporary piano literature. Books 1 and 2. Summy 
DONATO, Anthony. The paint box. Presser 

DONATO, Anthony. Northern lights. Presser 

GILLOCK, William L. Royal hunt. Summy 

GOODMAN, Joseph. Scurry up! Century. 

GRAHAM, Robert. The Bear and the beehives. Elkan-Vogel 

GRAHAM, Robert. The kite and the pigeons. Elkan-Vogel 
KHACHATURIAN, A. Evening song. Leeds. 

LAST, Joan. One-a-penny, two-a-penny. Oxford. 

LUBIN, Ernest. Portrait ina garden, Century 

McKAY, George F. Call of the canyon. Presser. 

PARK, Stephen. Toboggan ride. Mills | 
ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Mister Echo. Century 

SAXTON, Stanley E. Popeye's hornpipe. Schirmer 

SIEGMEISTER, Elie. Folk-ways U.S.A. Book 2. Presser. 

STEVENS, Everett. Up inthe swing. Willis 

WATSON, Scott. Highland meadow. Boston 

WATSON, Scott. Three American tunes. Schirmer 

WATSON, Scott. Three variations on "A frog he would a-wooing go."' Boston 


INTERMEDIATE EARLY ADVANCED 
AARON, Michael. Etude in A. Mills FREED, ISADORE. Sonatina No. 1. Southern 
EMERY, Dorothy Radde. Harvest dance. Schirmer HELM, Everett. I would flee thee. C. Fischer 
HART, Frederic. The squirrel. Schirmer HELM, Everett. Pardon, Emilia. C. Fischer | 
PERSICHETTI, Vincent. Parades. Elkan-Vogel KREMENLIEV, Boris. Six miniatures. Leeds | 
ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Highland fling. Summy LIPSCHUTZ, LITA. Three episodes for piano. C. Fischer 
SALTER, Lionel. A grey day; Out in the sun (duet) Boosey MOMPOU, FEDERICO. Cancion y Danza 5. Marks 
SCHAUB, Ardella, arr. Folk themes and variations. C. Fischer ROREM, Ned. Sicilienne (two pianos). Southern | 
SHLONSKY, Verdina. Eleven musical postcards. Leeds VILLA-LOBOS. H. Brinquedo de Roda (THE TOY WHEEi) Southern 
SIEGMEISTER, Elie. American kaleidoscope. Sets1& II. Summy 1, put your little foot out, 2. The Carranquinha mode. 
STEINER, Eric. Kaleidoscope. Century 3. The three little caballeros, 4, One, two Angolinhas, 
WATSON, Scott. Calico reel. Boston 5. Garibaldi went to mass. 6. Let us all go to dance. | 


WILLIAMS, R. Vaughan. Linden Lea; a Dorset Song. Boosey | 


Our Children Deserve the Best! 
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PERSICHETTI--Little Piano Book (Continued from Page 2 ) 





T: Did you notice that he uses a G-sharp in the left hand 
and yet he writes it as an A-flat forthe right hand? 
I wonder why? 

Cathy: Just to make it hard, maybe. 

T:  Notreally. If you look at the first line you will no- 
tice that he starts off in C major. Then what chords 
does he outline in measures 6, 7 and 8? 

Tim: D and E major. 

T: | And these chords need-- 

Cathy: Sharps 

T: So in measures 5 and 6 of line 2 he is now spelling out 
the sound of the D-flat and E-flat chords so he now 
switches from-- 

Tim: Sharps to flats 


T: That explains why the G=sharp of the left handchan- 
ges to A-flat in the right. Sighread it for us, Tim, 
so we can hear how it sounds. 

Tim: Where are the numbers for fingering? 

Cathy: Oh, you don't need those. Just look ahead and see 
if it goes up or down and be sure you have some fin- 
gers ready to move in that direction. 

T: | Very good, Cathy, and just remember in this that if 
the right hand begins on 5, the left should use 1, and 
if it begins on 1 you should use-- 


Tim: 5 in the left hand. 


- Tim plays it at moderate tempo - 


T: | Which part was most difficult? 

Tim: The middle, so I should begin with a slower tempo 
and then I won't get mixed-up when I get to the 
sharps and flats. 

Cathy: Didn't he get mixed up in the sixth measure? 

T: No, there was a D major chord in the right hand and 


a Cmajor chord in the left. This is quite common in. 


our modern compositions, and adds a great deal of 
harmonic motion to the music. 
Tim: I didn't like it at first in that other piece you gave 
me, but now I like it. 
T: | What is the form of this piece? I'll give you a tip-- 
he uses the same motive for B as he does for A. 
I've never seen one quite like this before, but I think 
you could call the first line A, the second line B with 
a return of A in the second measure of the last line. 
T: Very good. The repetition does not affect the form 
so we will call it a "Three Part Form". 
Should we use pedal on this? 


Tim: 


Cathy: No, because the notes would blur together. Anyway 
you can make it legato with your fingers. 

T: Yes, and if the mark in the fifth measure means to 

play it legato why do you think the notes at the be- 





ginning do not have these marks? 

Tim: So we won't play them quite so legato. 

T: That's right, perhaps a non-legato touch would be 
good here. With all this in mind, our other piece 
will be easy to understand. 


T: Let’slook at “Dialogue” on page 4. This title really 
means that the right and left hands are talking back 
and forth together. How is this like the Canon? 

Cathy: One hand seems to imitate the other. 

T: But not exactly like the other did, and not one octave 
lower. Excellent. They seem to “exchange general 
ideas” here rather than imitate directly. Notice that 
the quarter and eighth notes used in measures 1 and 2 
of the right hand are transferred to the left hand in 
measures 3 and 4. 

Tim; And the right hand in measure 3 takes over the half 

notes from the left hand. 

T: We understand 5/4 meter since we have seen it in 
other pieces, but what about the key signature? 
Cathy: There are no sharps or flats in the signature, but it 

ends on an E major chord. 

T: A good point to watch, because in contemporary mu- 
sic many times we cannot tell the tonality just by 
looking for a key signature. Cathy, would you play 
this for us and Tim, you raise your hand when the A 
theme returns. As you discover the length of the A 
theme, you may recognize the form. 


~-Cathy plays, and Tim raises his hand at the begin- 
ning of measure 7.-- 

Tim: The first 6 bars seem to be the A section and then A 

is repeated, with a few changes. But, isn't the sec- 

ond A section longer than the first? 

T: Notreally. Why not call the last three measures a 
little Coda or "Codetta” and then A and A! will both 
be six bars long. --Does this seem to be happy or 
sad? 

Cathy: Sad, I think, but maybe I should look up “doloroso” 
just to be sure. 

T: That is always a good idea. 

So, Cathy and Tim, you each have a new piece which 
is based on the idea of one hand answering the other. 
Tim, you will make sure that the left hand-- 

Tim; --imitates the right hand, exactly. 

T: And you, Cathy, will remember that the left and 
right hand in your piece do not imitate each other 
exactly, but rather-- 

Cathy: --exchange general ideas. 


T: That's excellent. As you practice this week, then, 
be sure that Tim watches for Similarities while Cathy 
looks for Differences. 












FROM THE LITTLE PIANO BOOK For Bung MUSIC REPRODUCED WITH THE PERMISSION OF | 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI ELKAN- VOGEL COMPANY, INC. | 
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"“Complainte Székely” No. 2 
from 7 PIECES POURLE PIANO, op. 11 
Universal (Boosey & Hawkes, U.S.A. agents) 


ZOLTAN KODALY 





Lesson discussion and plan by Palma Szirmai 


Zoltan Koddly's “Complainte Székely” is an excellent 
piece with which to acquaint the intermediate student with 
some of the musical idioms of the twentieth century. It 
can be performed perfectly by a14- or 15-year-old who has 
had five or six years of piano study, and who can reach an 
octave with ease. It is a simple piece with a clearly de- 
fined structure and melody, whose interpretation depends 
primarily upon a projection of the prevailing melancholy 
mood of farewell. 


FROM THE pianistic point of view this is a very good 
piece for the study of: 1, expressive recitative-like rubato; 
2, contrasting tone qualities; 3, full scale dynamic colors; 
4, octave and chord technique. 


ZOLTAN KODALY, born 1882 inKecskemet, Hungary, 
is one of the most outstanding modern Hungarian composers. 
With Béla Bart6k, he collected thousands of Hungarian folk- 
songs, and was responsible for much of the research devoted 
to Hungarian folk music. 


The roots of Kod4ly's art lie in the Hungarian folksong; 
the vocal basis of his work, and its genuinely national char- 
acter stem from it. This is evident, not only in his compo- 
sitions for voice, but also in most of his piano works. One 
must not, however, forget the strong influence of French 
Impressionist music upon Kodaly while he was still a young 
man. 


The "Complainte Székely”" shows all these influences 
very clearly; it is a composition of strong nationalist char- 








MISS SZIRMAI, a graduate of the Royal Hungarian Aca- 
demy, and the Teachers College in Budapest where she con- 
certized and taught, came to this country in 1950 and is al- 
ready an American citizen. She is teaching in New York. 








acter, it is very lyrical, and its harmony is strongly Impres- 
sionist. 


I will now give a detailed analysis of the piece, but I 
think it is up to the teacher to decide how much of this to 
give to the pupil. Generally, I have found it best to give 
the average intelligent student an idea of the basic structure 
of the work. For example, I would tellhim that the melody 
is pentatonic, and would explain the pentatonic modes, but 
I would not give a detailed harmonic analysis. By learning 
the piece, the student will become accustomed to the har- 
mony, and that is the important thing. 


Melody 
The Szekely are Hungarians living on the Western slopes 
of the Carpathian Mountains of Transylvania, and this piece 
is based on one of their old songs. It is in the pentatonic 
mode based on a minor third, two major seconds, anda mi- 
nor third. 


KODALY calls this scale “la-pentatonic." It is the 
practice of Bartok and Kodaly to give the tones of the pen- 
tatonic scale the names do, re, mi, sol, la. Whenever 
there are two intervals of a second, the three tones involved 
are called do, re and mi. The intervals of the scale are 
fixed, and the first note of the scale gives the mode its 
name. “La-pentatonic" refers, then, to this particular 
scale as it would occur if "la" were its first tone. In the 
piece under discussion the first tone, or tonic, is G, and the 
scale produced by the application of this mode is G, B-flat, 
C, D and F, or, using Kod4ly's system of nomenclature, 
la, do, re, mi, sol. 


The tune is made up of four lines; what Bart6k calls a 
“tune-stanza." The material of the first three lines is quite 
similar; a rather monotonous, recitative-like declamation 
of the words. The fourth line of the stanza has a longer 
curved shape. The descending quality of the entire melo- 
dic line is characteristic of old Hungarian folksongs. The 
tune descends, line by line, until, in the fourth line, it 
curves to a beautifulending, in an expression of genuine sad- 
ness. 


THREE times the melody is heard in exactly the same 
proportions. In the first and third sections, the tonic is G, 
but in the second it is G-sharp, with some small variation 
of tones. Instead of using D-sharp, which would be an ex- 
act transpostion of the melody, Kodaly uses a D-natural, 
forming a pentatonic mode with a semitone. 

The change to another pentatonic mode is suggestive of 
a manner of singing found in Transdanubia, and from his 
incorporation of this practice here, one can see how deeply 
rooted the composer is inthe actual folksinging of his coun- 
try. 

Harmony and Tonality 

THE MOST salient feature of the harmonization of 
“Complainte Szekely” is the use of Impressionist devices: 
color-chords, and stepwise progressions of triads andseventh 
chords in similar motion. 
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The first chord, a G minor implication, is followed by 
a aiccession of triads moving down in semi-tones until, in 
bars 12 to 14, there is a cadence, ending the first section. 

This cadence, starting on E-flat, points towards B-flat, 
but resolves, instead, to A, giving the impression of a de- 
ceptive cadence. It is interesting that the resolution is at 
the interval of the augmented fourth or tritone. 


AFTER A short interlude or transition, we come to the 
second statement of the melody. This transition consists 
solely of harmonic material, and its aim seems to be to 
cloud the tonality of the piece which, up to now, has been 
quite clear. 

The second appearance of the tune is based onthe tones; 
G-sharp, B, C-sharp, D and F-sharp. The accompaniment, 
now in the right hand, circles around B, D, F-sharp and 
G-sharp; especially F-sharp and G-sharp, which are treated 
almost as pedal points. There is chromatic chordal move- 
ment, but no really functional harmony, and no cadential 
implications. All the chords are color-chords, and are used 
to give a richer sonority to this section. 


THE FINAL CHORD of the second section is a dominant 
ninth on G-sharp, with an added D-natural. It is sustained 
for four birs, and gives the impression of a dominant point- 
ing to C-sharp. Instead of resolving in that direction, how- 
ever, it moves to a B-flat chord, which begins the third 
section. 

Starting from a B-flat seventh, there occurs again, as 
in the first section of the piece, a descending succession of 
seventh chords that have no real harmonic function. These 
chords outline a major tetrachord, giving a strong major 
quality to this passage. Set in open position as they are, 
they emphasize not only the sevenths, but the series of con- 
secutive fifths which they contain, and add their consider- 
able richness of onority to the melody, which is being 
played in double octaves. 


IN THE FOURTH BAR from the end wecome to anaug- 
mented sixth chord on E-flat, which begins the finalcadence. 
It moves to a dominantchord containing the tones of another 
pentatonic scale--not the "la-pentaton" of the melody but 
a"sol-pentaton". Afterrepeating this same pentatonic scale 
as an arpeggio (but already on the finalG tone), Kodaly ends 
the piece with a reappearance of the G minor heard in the 
first measure of the composition. 


Form 
THE FORM of this piece is quite clear; it is in three 


sections, but with some variation of the usual three part 

song form. The melody recurs practically unchanged, and 
it is the treatment of the accompaniment that gives the 
piece its closed form. This accompaniment grows ever 
richer during the course of the composition, giving it com- 
plete unfoldment. It supplies the transitional material, as 
in bars 15-18, and fills out the extension of the second state- 
ment of the melody with beautiful sonority. 


The exact structure of the composition is as follows: 
1, first statement of the melody (bars 1-14), transition (bars 
15-18);2, second statement with extension (bars 19-32); 3, 
third statement with extension (bars 33-45). 

This is also the form of Kod4ly's "Székler Ballads," for 
solo voice and piano; repetitions of the melody with ever 
changing accompaniments. One can see in the piece under 
discussion how Kodaly, the vocal composer, creates his in- 
strumental forms. 

Teaching problems 

The most important point in teaching the "Complainte 
Székely” is how to communicate to the student its highly 
expressive emotional character. A feeling of sincere mel- 
ancholy must be projected. To achieve this, two points 
must be stressed; rhythm and tone quality. 

KODALY marks the "Complainte Székely": “parlando, 
rubato." This is not a tempo marking, but an indication for 
method of performance. The term “parlando, rubato" is 
generally used in connection with the performance of Hun- 
garian folk tunes, which must be treated in a rhythmically 
free style. In other words, the piece must be performed as 
if it were an improvisation. Its character must be extem- 
poraneous. 

In order not to leave this entirely to the discretion of 
the performer, Kodaly has used changes in the time signa- 
ture. He has, so to speak, written out some of the broader 
rubati, by shifting the natural accent of a 3/4 composition 
from time to time. 

But the most successful way to discover the correct in- 
terpretation of this piece, is to use the words of the song on 
which it is based as a point of departure. It is always dif- 
ficult to translate a lyric, for one loses either the meaning 
or the accentuations. Ihave attempted to translate the 
words of this song in sucha way as to preserve both the mean- 
ing and the accents. This translation is based on one by 
M. D. Calvocoressi, but is, I think, more singable. 

' i Se ee ee ee eS 8 oe 

Weep, Mother, my dear, the while I am with thee. 

To fe? f Sie Pt 

Much more will you weep, when I am gone away. 

of tase Se ae mee 

\, Only God alone knows where my death awaiteth me. ill 

ANOTHER problem in the performance of this piece is 
that of touch. How does one produce the right tone quality 
for the expresdon of the melody and of the chordalaccom- 
paniment? 

Throughout the piece one needs a full, sonorous and 
smooth tone. I find this is best produced by initiating move- 
ment in the upper arm. The upper arm moves slightly for- 
ward, and this motion is conveyed to the lower arm, hand 
and fingers. The fingers themselves should befirm, and the 
student should sit solidly in order to provide proper balance 
for the arm. 

The movement is basically the same for playing the 
ociaves, but more strength must be given from the upper 

(Continued on Page 19) 











"The Girl on the Farm Below" 
from LETTERS FROM A MAINE FARM 
(Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 





Lesson Study by Ardella Schaub 


KNOWING something about the composer helps to set 
the period and style of apiece to be played. When a young 
person is talented, he often expresses himself with equal 
facility in different mediums. Elliot Griffis found youthful 
expression in music, painting and writing verse. But music 
became paramount; and after study at Yale under Horatio 
Parker, and at the New England Conservatory of Music un- 
der Chadwick, Mason and Lee Pattison, a Juilliard scholar- 
ship and a Pulitzer pri 
enabled him to live in that romantic city (then the mecca 
of every composer), Vienna, Austria for two years. 


Asa young manhe was intensely chauvinistic, believ- 
ing in the current trend for strictly American music. He 
was a great admirer of Edward MacDowell and a personal 
friend of Charles W. Cadman. 


THIS contemporary composer confesses himself to be 
old-fashioned enough to believe that the three elements of 
music are melody, harmony and rhythm; melody being of 
real importance. 


To quote Dr. Jones Spencer: “The music of Griffis, 
lying midway between the conservative and the ultra-modern 
is individual, melodic, romantic in feeling, and structur- 
ally clear." 


DURING a visit with the composer, I asked him what 
prompted him to write "The Girl on the Farm Below.” It 
seems that when released from the Army after the First World 
War, he fortunately obtained a complete change of envi- 
—=—$—$—=—=———————————————_—S=— 
MRS. SCHAUB is chairman of the children's department of 
the Los Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts. She is a 
Past President of the Music Teachers Association of Califor- 
nia. and is active in both the MTNA and the MENC. 





ronment by accepting a position teaching a young boy to 
piay the piano, on a farm in Maine. Here the “Letters from 
a Maine Farm" were written. Some romance entered the 
picture which resulted in the charming melody of the piece 
I have selected for this review. 


Long a favorite teaching piece of mine, “The Girl on 
the Farm Below” is also a charming composition for perfor- 
mance. It makes use of the variation form which I feel 
serves many purposes. In this particular composition even 
the figures themselves are fascinating and interesting in 
their variations. 


A QUICK PLAYING through to receive a generalidea 
of the piece is suggested. The student will discover it is 
made up of an introduction, theme, variation and coda. 
The tempo suggested is a bit fast. The composer recom- 
mends 126 or slower. The 5/4 rhythm alternating 3 and 2 
beats, or vice versa, gives a certain fascination to this un- 
usual time. 


The three-measure phrase as an Introduction puts one 
in the mood of the piece. This is followed by the Melody 
proper of 16 measures, which is broken up into phrases--one 
of 5 measures, two of 4 measures and one of 3 measures. 
The 16 measures are repeated in a Figuration of the melody. 
closing with a fiye-measure Coda. 

IF THE STUDENT becomes familiar with the first part 
(Theme), he will be better able to see and understand the 
Variation and to cope with the added technical difficulty 
of the elaboration. 


Aims to study 


Theme: 
In the main, the accompaniment on the first page is 
in quarter note chords, arranged in patterns. For easier 
reading, observe (1) Common notes in chords, (2) Which 
part of chords move, (3) Which chords move chromatically, 
(4) Which ones are inverted, (5) Size of intervals. 


Variation: 
Right Hand; 

1. Play melody (meas. 20 to 33). It is easy to find 
as it is clearly marked. 

2. Play melody with L.H. and figuration withR. .H., 
suggesting the student imagine a violin with flute 
obligato. 

3. Play both parts with RH. 

4. Measure 33 (see example) 
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After blocking out the above, practice numbers 2, 5 and 6 
for examples in rhythms. #-F and “ 

5. Measure 34. Compare variation of fourths with 
measure 18. 

6. Measure 35. 
measure 19, 

Left Hand: 

1. Beginning measure 20, a passing note is added in 
most measures to strengthen rhythmic and chroma- 
tic line. Play lower notes of chords, compare with 
same chords in Part I. Example: measure 4 with 
measure 20. 


Compare variation of thirds with 
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2. Measure 22 - A-natural may be omitted. 

3. Measure 36, 37, 39 - chords descend chromati- 
cally. 

4. Measure 40 - Inversions. 


General suggestions 


The phrasing is well marked, but the student will bet- 
ter understand if he experiments by singing the various tonal 
sequences. (Notice that the melody of R.H. is imitated by 
L.H. in measures 12, 14, 28 and 30). 

You will find the fingering well chosen, but the stu- 
dent should always plan his own, using what feels best to his 
hands when observing the desired phrasing. 


There is a great opportunity for variety in tone qual- 
ity (the una corda pedal will help), and the accompaniment 
should “move along." 


HOW YOU present the piece to your student will, of 
course, depend on your philosophy of teaching. Iam sure 
you will agree with me that a true teacher is one who makes 
hard things easy, and that we train the student in the habit 
of observation. If that is so, then the method of presenting 
a piece is done in such a way that through the Art of Sug- 
gestion, by carefully directed questioning, the student dis- 
covers the various problems for himself, thus helping to open 
up new vistas in his thinking. 


When the student has completed his study of "The 
Girl on the Farm Below," it might be of interest to compare 
it with Debussy's "Girl with the Flaxen Hair," leading to a 
discussion of Impressionistic and Modern music. To this 


writer, the former is more Romantic and Impressionistic. 
It moves with a continuous melodic flow, while the Debussy 
is a sort of dialogue employing several different rhythms. 
We find that contemporaries write in their own separate 
ways, regardless of labels and schools. 
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KODALY's “"Complainte Szekely" (Continued from page 14) 
arm. The fingers become firmer, but not tense, and the 
left: foot is used as support, resting on the floor. The chords 
make use of the same technique, but one must avoid at all 
costs martellato playing in both the chords and octaves. 
In bars 16 to 18, 19 to 26 and 30 to 32, the chords should 
be played with an especially subdued or pastel tone. 


Plan for practice 


1. First sing the tune and notice carefully where the 
main accents fall and where they are extended. 

2. Play the melody in each of the sections without the 
accompaniment, but with the proper touch. Watch the 
dynamics. In the third section the student will have to 
practise the octaves hands alone and then hands together. 

3. Learn the chords in sections one and three. Then 
learn the chords in the second section very carefully, be- 
cause while they must retdin their own identity, they must 
never disturb the melody that lies beneath them. 

4. Leam each section, melody and accompaniment, 
separately. The melody must dominate in each section, 
but the different shadings of each section must not be neg- 
lected. 

5. Put all three sections together. First, concentrate 
on the transition from section one to two. Then build up 
the whole piece to a closed form. Bring out the beautiful 
unfolding of this composition by means of dynamic mani- 
pulation. 


“Nodding Mandarins” 
From SUMMERTIME SUITE (No. 5) 
(Leeds, publ.) 


MARION BAUER 





Lesson Plan by Elizabeth E. Rogers 
Teacher: Hi, Ray! Nice to see you again. Come, sit 
down and let's get started. How's your mother? 
She's fine. She went downtown shopping--she's com- 
ing back for me. 

T: Do you suppose she might stop in and listen to you 
play when she returns? 

R: Maybe. 

T: I think she might like it..... 

(Ray, during this exchange, has been very busy try- 
ing to get arranged, which, for him, means struggling out 
of his fringed leather jacket, depositing his school books, 
shuffling through his music, unloading (to a degree) his 
jammed pockets, testing the point of a freshly-sharpened 
pencil and mussing his curly red hair on the pretense of 
straightening it.) 

T: Anything new in school? (Ray is now about settled.) 

R: Well, it's about the same. I got in the first group 
this rating period--got 98 in math! Mom's getting me 
an automatic pilot for my electric airplane. Rims on 
batteries, you know. (This, a condescending touch 
for me, a very non-mechanical female!) 

T: Good for you. How's the music coming along? 

R: OK, I guess. We heard the “Nutcracker Suite" in 
school. It was keen! 

T: | What did you like best about it? 

R: Idunno, The Russian dance was swell--and the lit- 
tle march--but I guess I liked the Chinese dance best. 


It was sort of funnv. 
T Yes, the composer meant it to be humorous; the lit- 


tle mincing steps, the falls... 


Ray: 








MISS ROGERS, a former pupil of Marion Bauer, is teacher 
of piano and classroom methods at the Trenton State Teach- 
ers College, New Jersey. A list of her compositions may be 
found elsewhere in this Newsletter. 
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We saw colored pictures of a ballet they did some- 
where. 
Oh, yes, the City Center Ballet did it last Christmas 
in New York City; and a national magazine featured 
some wonderful pictures of it. 
Uh huh, that's it. 
Perhaps you'd like to learn a “Chinese” piece? 
Sure. Do you have one here? Do you have that one? 
Yes, Ido in fact. But Tschaikowsky’s Chinese Dance 
wasn't played by a pianist, was it? 
No, a big orchestra--flutes and violins.... 
Perhaps you'd enjoy this music--it's called “Nodding 
Mandarins” and it’s a "Chinese" piece written espe- 
cially for the piano. 
Let's see. Gee, it looks hard! 
Why do you say that? 
‘Cause there are lots of fast notes and lots of flats. 
I don't think you'll find it a bit difficult. You see, 
the flats just show that the music uses mostly black 
keys. That's why there are so many flats. 
Oh, that's easy enough then. All five black keys? 
Yes, the five black keys form what is called the pen- 
tatonic scale--a five tone scale--which the Chinese 
and other peoples use to make their music. 

--Ray plays-- 

ry 1 


= = 
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Let's look at the piece together. What do you see? 
Well, it says at the top that it's about a toy thatrocks 


back and forth. --Ray demonstrates-- 


That's right. The toy rocks back and forth just as 
you're doing. The music does, too. 

Oh, I see where--here in the second line! (Ray sings 
the dotted quarter notes; teacher joins him in singing 
and rocking.) 

Right! Do you notice anything else? 

Yes, almost all of it is in the treble clef--both hands, 
and there's a lot of staccato notes, but not always... 
Can you imagine how it sounds, Ray? Yes, in your 
head. Try, Remember it runs and rocks, the pitch 
is high most times and then at the end there's a big 
loud thump. (Pause) How are you making out? 
Gee, pretty good. I got it rocking pretty good and 
then at the endsomebody knocks it over and itcrash- 
es! 

Now, suppose you read it through. Yes, right now. 
If you make some errors, don't stop. But don't forget, 
either, that the music is about something and you want 
everyone to know what it feels like to you when you 
play it. Music has different feelings about things. 


We've talked about it; now, you try it and see if it 
sounds the way you thought it did-- 
--Ray plays. He has trouble with fingering, with 
C-flat, with the last tied fifth, but in general he is 
(Continued on page 31--Music on next page) 











5. Nodding Mandarins 
(FROM “SUMMERTIME SUITE” BY MARION BAUER) 


A mandarin is a Chinese official of high rank. You may have seen a Chinese toy on a rocking 
base that is called a “Nodding Mandarin”. The Chinese scale, known as pentatonic, has only 
five tones to the octave and can be heard by playing the black keys on the piano. This piece 
is written on the five black keys: — Gb — Abd— Bb— Db— Eb, and should move lightly and 
briskly, not at all solemnly! An imitation of the rocking motion of the toy is suggested 
throughout. Don’t be frightened by the key signature of five flats which merely indicates 
the use of the black keys. It must be played with humor and mock gravity. The staccato 
passages form a contrast with such phrasings as occur in the third measure, for example, 
and the short legato phrases of measures 4 to 7, repeated throughout the piece. 


Not too slowly (tigatly and briskly) 


Piano 





gradually louder 
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BOOK REVIEW 


CARL PHILIPP EMANUEL BACH, Essayon the True 
Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments (Part One, 1753 and 
later editions; Part Two, 1762 and later editions). Trans- 
lated by William J. Mitchell. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1949. xxii+ 449pp. $6. 


Reviewed by William S. Newman 


C. P. E. BACH'Ss celebrated Essay is one of the 
great historical landmarks among books on performance 
practices in music, especially keyboard practices around the 
mid-eighteenthcentury. Consequently, when William Mit- 
chell of Columbia University published his authoritative, 
fluent, and helpfully annotated translation of this Essay in 
1949 he was at last making available in English one of the 
most important items ina substantial list of such landmarks 
that must eventually be made similarly available. Prior to 
1949, there had been provided among reprints from the 
eighteenth century only the much shorter essay, The Art of 
Playing the Harpsichord, which Couperin published in 1716 
and revised in 1717, and which Breitkopf & Hartel (U. S. 
agent, Associated Music Publishers) issued in 1933 in a tri- 
lingual reprint (rather poorly Englished by Mevanwy Roberts). 
Because the playing of bowed stringed instruments strongly 
influenced eighteenth-century keyboard practices, it is al- 
so pertinent to list here Leopold Mozart's renowned violin 
method of 1756 (translated into English by Editha Knocker 
and published by Oxford University Press in 1948) and Fran- 
cesco Geminiani's much briefer violin method of 1751, or- 
iginally in English (reprinted in a facsimile edition by Ox- 
ford University Press in 1953, with a valuable preface by 
David Boyden). 





C. P. E. Bach's Essay in Mitchell's translation re- 
ceived many full and favorable reviews when the present 
edition first appeared in this country and in England. (Es- 
pecially interesting are the reviews to be found in Journal of 
the American Musicological Society, 112, 123-125; Music 
Library Association Notes, VI2, 301-302; The Music Review 
x1’, 57-58; Music and Letters, XXXI!, 71-73; and The Mu- 
sic_Quarterly XXXV2, 323 - 329.) The occasion for this 
further, longer-than-average review is not simply the fact 
that Piano Quarterly Newsletter was born since Mitchell's 
translation appeared, but more the thought that the values 
of C. P. E. Bach's Essay might well be stressed in terms of 
the special interests of piano teachers and students. Here is 
a fine reference work forthe pianist who hascome to realize 
that far better than having to consult someone else at every 
turn (no pun intended) on how this ornament should be play- 
ed or that passage phrased, is going to thesource to find out 
for one's self. To be sure, any such variant of the do-it- 
yourself trend must have its dangers. The fine points that 














C. P. E. Bach expounds in such helpful detail apply prima- 
rily to the transitional period and music of C. P. E. Bach 
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William J. Mitchell 


rather than to the better known music of his immediate pre- 
decessors and successors. Yet chis Bach was the son of J. S. 
Bach and the actual or spiritual mentorof many of the greats, 
right through from Haydn and Mozart to Beethoven. Hence, 
much if not most of what he writes does apply more or less 
to the later Baroque and to the earlier Classic literature. 
In any case, here is an instance where a little learning (and 
then some!) would probably be a much less dangerous thing 
than the noalearning that stillshows up in all too many ed- 
ited “teaching” editions of the music in question. 


HE pianist will profit from and enjoy, first of all, 
reading about the milieu in which C. P. E. Bach worked, 
as recreated in Mr. Mitchell's Introduction--about the court 
of Frederick the Great; about Quantz, the Graun brothers, 
and others of C. P. E. Bach's colleagues; and about the state 
of keyboard teaching in his time (not unlike that of the pre- 
sent day in more than one revealing way). The. state of 
teaching is documented by three fascinating letters, serious 
or satirical (one of which also appears, along with Goethe's 
unhappy recollections and similarly delightful tidbits, in 
Arthur Loesser's wonderful Men, Women and Pianos). Bur- 
ney's well-known description of C. P. E. Bach's affective 
style of playing, the sale and spread of the Essay, and the 
general scope of the Essay are other topics touched upon in 
this Introduction. 





C. P. E. BACH's ownForeword and Introduction 
to "Part one" follow, in which the author pays tribute to 
French precedents in keyboard style, tarries presumably to 
repel a supposed attack by Quantz on his style of accompa- 
niment, and makes a most interesting comparison between 
the clavichord, harpsichord, and piano (all three of which 
instruments are clearly included under the generic term of 
Clavier in the original titles of C. P. E. Bach's Essay). 


Something that has always seemed significant to me 
is the fact that Bach devotes his entire Chapter One and se- 
veral later paragraphs to a detailed discussion of fingering 











in keyboard music--more than forty pages in all, in thepre- 
sent edition. As he himself says (p. 41), "correct employ- 
ment of the fingers is inseparably related to the whole art 
of performance. More is lost through poor fingering than 
can be replaced by all conceivable artistry and good taste. 
Facility itself hinges on it, for experience will prove that 
an average performer with well-trained fingers will best the 
greatest musician who because of poor fingering is forced to 
play, against his better judgment.” Our author may have 
been still more thorough than others, but his basic concern 
with the need for carefully planned fingering can also be 
found in keyboard methods as far back as Diruta's in the six- 
teenth century, in Couperin's, Marpurg's, and Ttirk's among 
important eighteenth-century methods, and in most later 
methods of renown. (How odd to read in one book just pub- 
lished the following curt answer to a question as to whether 
fingering should be stressed: “I should say that the import- 
ance of a prescribed fingering is practically nil. If you 
avoid fussing about fingering you will never produce a last- 
ing obstacle to fluent passage work. If a rhythm is working, 
a finger will be ready to deliver power. ") 


MAINLY, C. P. E. Bach explained, illustrated, and 
developed the “secret” principles of his father and a very 
few others who had been giving increased responsibility to 
the two extreme fingers, especially the thumb. No longer 
were these fingers to be avoided except when large stretches 
or other positions made their use unavoidable. To be sure, 
each of us today might single out statements that his own 
experience leads him to wish C. P. E. Bach had carried fur- 
ther, or perhaps not quite so far. For example, many per- 
formers now prefer rather than avoid the thumb in frequent 
instances where the possibility of its use on a black key 
arises (p. 45). The tendency has been toward flatter rather 
than rounder fingers (p. 43). Any provibiting of certain fin- 
ger crossings (p. 46) or of departures from the normal finger 
order (p. 75) might be regarded as too restrictive today in 
the myriad problems of fingering that four centuries of key- 
board music present. And, in the same view, I doubt that 
pianists today would want to subscribe to any one system of 
fingering as being the only "good system" (p. 41). 


Even so, there can be no question as to C. P. E. Bach's 
progressiveness in his approach to fingering. "Especially 
children's hands, not yet fully grown, should be trained to 
stretch as far as possible, rather than leap everywhere with 
the fingers bunched, as so often happens" (p. 44). “Pupils 
need not be alarmed when a passage must be tested by their 
teachers in order to ascertainits best fingering” (p. 44; and, 
one might add, the pupils should soon profit from doing such 
testing themselves). "Note that in order to maintain a uni- 
form fingering in playing through two or more octaves of a 
scale with its seven degrees, the thumb is usually employed 
once after the second and third finger, and again after the 
second, third, and fourth (p. 57; in short, by turning the 
thumb under, three-plus-four becomes the simplest way to 





arrive at seven, a conclusion that Bach seems compelled to 
reach as he gets to the scales of more and more black keys 
while adhering to his prohibition of the thumb on a black 
key). It "is permissible, on occasion, to use a finger twice 
in succession even when the notes change. This occurs 

most frequently and happily in moving from a black key to 
an adjacent white one" (p. 73; in other words, here is per- 

haps the earliest recommendation to slide from a black to a 
white key, though, as might be expected, Bach illustrates 
the fifth finger in this slide rather than the thumb, which 
slides even more readily). 


From a pedagogic standpoint, C. P. E. Bach's anti- 
pathy toward any kind of shortcut method or charlatanism 
and his conscientious thoroughness are always refreshing. 
Although he says on one occasion that “a few good princi- 
ples are sufficient to solve all problems" (p. 44), the fact 
is that he offers mainly specific fingerings for specific situ- 
ations. Our present tendency has been to search for those 
all-embracing principles (as I have done, for example, on 
pages 38-39, 42-44, and 77-81 in The Pianist's Problems). 
But the recollection that the great masters were largely nur- 
tured on specific rules, precepts, and prohibitions, at least 
one to fit each variant of any problem; ought to give us 
pause now and then. "Teach the child specifics and let 
him arrive at his own generalizations," is the still newer 
(or older) advice being offered by more than one present-day 
educator. 





In Chapter Two (in Mr. Mitchell's numbering) C. P. 
E. Bach provides equally helpful detail on the proper and 
most tasteful realizations of his signs for the various kinds 
of ornaments, including the appoggiatura, trill, turn, mor- 
dent compound appoggiatura, slide, snap, and elaborations 
at a fermata. Baroque and Classic ornament signs have 
seemed to give more teachers more concern than any other 
keyboard problem. These teachers could go a long way 
toward solving their most usual problems by reading these 
pages carefully. They would find a systematic classifica- 
tion of the ornaments, and detailed discussions and illustra- 
tions of appropriate solutions within a rich variety of con- 
texts. They would come to understand the performance of 
each ornament through understanding its special functions, 
whether as spice, accent, filling out of a tone, or expres- 
sive elaboration. For example, before he begins his expla- 
nations and illustrations of appoggiaturas C. P. E. Bach writes 
(p. 87), "They enhance harmony as well as melody. They 
heighten the attractiveness of the latter by joining notes 
smoothly together and, in the case of notes which might 
prove disagreeable because of their length, by shortening 
them while filling the ear with sound, At the same time 
they prolong others by occasionally repeating a preceding 
tone, and musical experience attests to the agreeableness 
of well-contrived repetitions. Appoggiaturas modify chords 
which would be too simple without them. All syncopations 
and dissonances can be traced back to them. What would 
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harmony be without these elements?” And a little later he 
adds (p. 88), "With regard to execution we learn...that ap- 
poggiaturas are louder than the following tone, including 
any additional embellishment, and that they are joined to 
it in the absence as well as the presence of a slur. Both of 
these points are in accord with the purpose of appoggiaturas, 
which is to connect notes.“ Teachers would also find im- 
portant information in these pages about the where, which, 
and how of those ornaments that are understood and implied 
in the score but not indicated by the composer. 


CHAPTER THREE, which concludes "Part One" of the 
Essay, concerns "Performance." It is another chapter of 
great value to the piano teacher and the student who hope 
to cultivate an appreciation of styles and who want, in any 
case, to heed the advice of one of the great keyboardists of 
music history. Among the problems discussed are technique 
versus musicianship; varieties of touches; excessive orna- 
mentation; freedom of expression, especially in rubato; in- 
terrelation of movements in a cyclic work; public perfor- 
mance; singing tone; the Affekt of a piece; the significance 
of editorial markings; varieties of staccato; rhythmic inter- 
pretation and alteration of slurs, dots, ties, and rests (still 
one of the most neglected aspects of eighteenth-century 
music in present-day performances); legato and portato; 
tempo; dynamics; sensitive tones in the harmony; and im- 
provised variations during a repeated section! In "Part Two" 
of his Essay C. P. E. Bach found many occasions to supple- 
ment his discussions of these performance problems, as a 
result both of teaching experiences with "Part One” and of 
his own further growth and experience. 


Otherwise “Part Two" does not concern us so directly 
in this lengthy review, slanted from the special angle of 
piano study. It treats primarily of thorough bass and its ar- 
tistic, extemporaneous realization in accompaniment, a 
virtually lost art today. But I do want to say that in a re- 
cent graduate seminar in which we went through the Essay 
slowly and in detail--one of the toughest trials by fire that 
I know of for any book--the students felt that C. P. E. Bach 
had given them the most thorough and helpful refresher 
course they could have taken in the general field of tradi- 
tional harmony. They felt this notwithstanding the general 
unwillingness of both J. S. and C. P. E. Bach to accept the 
then newer theories of Rameau. 


Of slight blemishes that exist in the Essay as Mr. Mit- 
chell has translated and presented it there is really no need 
to speak here. Previous reviews have called attention to 
certain liberties and occasional errors in the translation and 
occasional errors in the music examples. A few more of the 
same sorts of blemishes inevitably showed up during the 
seminar I mentioned, but they are generally of too fussy a 
Nature to concern the practical musician. Three aspects of 





the present book should be noted, however, with the hope 
that appropriate changes can be made in a new edition. 
First, those who want to make cross references to the original 
German edition would surely appreciate bracketed indica- 
tions of the original page and chapter numbers along the way 
(as do occur in the unfortunately abbreviated German edi- 
tions of the Essay edited by Walter Niemann). Second, the 
short music examples have been wisely and handily incor- 
porated in the text, but the complete sonatinas and sonatas 
written for the Essay and referred to frequently by C. P. E. 
Bach were understandably impractical to include in book 
form. Yet these last have become just about unobtainable 
in any other form, even in the foreign, modern reprints that 
were issued in the last thirty years. (A complete new Ger- 
man edition of the Essay, including all examples, has at 
last been announced for publication this year by Gustav Bosse 
of Regensburg, under the editorship of E. Schmid.) And 
third, the English edition of the Essay badly needs a de- 

tailed index, since the present short table of contents does 
not beginto answer the constant reference uses that are made 
in a book of this kind. Such an index might well be the 
sort employed by Arnold Dolmetsch for The Interpretation 
of the Music of the Xvith and xvii" Centuries. That is, 
subject matter, names, ornament signs, and thorough bass 
symbols might each be listed separately. I found myself 
making such lists of items I wanted to be able to refer back 
to readily. These lists are too long and too informal to re- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Magazine Articles 


June TO December, 1955 


AMERICAN FORTUNE MUSICAL AMERICA 
"Romance of making pianos." A. B. Haines. September. "To repeat or not to repeat." Ludwig Misch. August. 


"The ‘how--why--what' of piano playing." Adele Marcus. 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER September. 


"Further on the Hughes edition of Bach." W.S. Newman, — "Russian virtuoso." Richard T. Burgi. November 1. 


May-June. "Philipp compares pianists--past and present.” Rafael Kam- 
“American piano music in the studio.” Marion Bauer. May- merer. Interview with Isadore Philipp. December 1. 
June. 


“Homage to Dohnanyi." W. D. Allen. May-June. MUSICAL COURIER 

"Some uses of recitals in piano teaching." Nellie G. Mc- 
Carty. S&pt.-Oct. 

"More on the Hughes edition of the Well-Tempered Clavi- 


"Miss Holley bows." Mary Craig. December 1. 
“Up and down the Guild keyboard." First of each month. 


chord." Edwin Hughes. Sept.-Oct. MUSART 
“Piano pedagogy at Washington State College." Helen Mein- "Music for the Teens." Sister Dorine, O.S.F. June. 
hart. Sept.-Oct. "Memorization." Sister Annarose, O.S.F. Sept-Oct. 
“The average student and his piano lesson." Nadine Dress- "Piano tone." Sister Annarose, O.S.F. Nov-Dec. 


kell. Nov.-Dec. 


: MUSIC JOURNAL 
“The piano music of Mozart." George Anson. Nov.-Dec. 


“What is a concert career?" Arthur Loesser. May-June. 
CONSUMER REPORT "A report on piano teaching." Ada Richter. September. 
“Music lessons are a family affair." Erma Espy. September 
“The story of Vincent Youmans.” Editorial Dept. October. 
ETUDE "Making movie stars act like musicians." Harold Gelman. 
November. 


"Wurlitzer electronic piano." August. 


“The education of a pianist." Bachauer. June. 
"Memoir of a prince of pianists." O'Connell. June. "A teacher's lament." Evelyn Ireland. November. 
"Toward greater piano pleasures." Templeton. July. "Four-hand piano music. ° Hazel Ghazarian-Skaggs. Nov. 
“What do you want from piano lessons." Bampton, July. “Confessions of a musical prodigy." Mana-Zucca. Dec. 
"Playing piano duets can be fascinating." Antrim. August. 
"The world's largest piano class. Rennick. August. 
“Why minor sgnatures?"” Elkan. August. 
"Eugene d'‘Albert reveals how Liszt prepared for scales." POPULAR MECHANICS 
Henderson. September. 
"Solving piano problems." Hughes-Heylbut. October. 
“Trends in piano playing." Moiseiwitch-Fellowes. Nov. SCIENCE DIGEST 
“Russia's top pianist makes sensational debut in America." 


PARENTS MAGAZINE 
“Baldwin pianos inspected." B. D. Anderson. October. 


"Special music from old piano." L. F. Vogt. October. 


“Piano that fits a suitcase." November 


December. 
FARM JOURNAL TIME 

"Where to put the piano.” September “Harp of David." August 29. 
“Best investment we ever made: one piano.” E. Grant 

September. 

HARPER 

"Stein and the Steinway: Mozart piano." E. T. Canay. 

October 


JUILLIARD REVIEW 


“Rosina Lhevinne." Mark Schubart. Spring 1955 
"Bartok as pianist." Andor Foldes. Fall 1955. 
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The descriptions given below are taken mainly from Publishers Weekly, 
For critical reviews, the subscriber is referred to Musical Quarterly, 
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AMES, RUSSELL ABBOT. The story of American folk song; 
foreword by Helen L. Kaufmann. 288p. (bibl.) Tt (Little 
Music lib.) N.Y., Grosset .95 

American folk songs and the social history they reveal, 
from colonial times to the birth of the blues. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN. Symphony no. nine in D mi- 
nor (Choral), op. one hundred and twenty-five; introd. by 
Gordon Jacob (in English, German and Spanish). 368p. (Pen- 
guin scores, 28) Baltimore: Penguin Books. pap., 1.95 


BOWDEN, HARRY. Darius Milhaud. 6p. il. San Frantisco 
21, Bern Porter, 6621 California St. 75.00 portfolio 


BURROWS, ABE. The Abe Burrows songbook; music and 
lyrics by Abe Burrows; il. by Roberta Macdonald; music ar- 
rangement by Alexander Steinert. 127p. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubled ay 4.50 

Parodies of too-familiar-type songs, such as the west- 
em-type, the torch-type, the he-man-type. 


DE MOTTE, WARREN. The long playing record guide; 
foreword by Leopold Stokowski. 448p. New York, Dell 
pap., .90 

Composers are arranged alphabetically and the records 
available of each of their major works are listed. There is 
a short commentary accompanying these giving a critical 
estimation of the records. 


EISENBERG, HELEN and EISENBERG, LARRY. How to lead 
group singing; il. by Ed Goddard. 62p. (3p. bibl.) N.Y., 
Assn. Press bds., 1.00 

Pointers for song leaders working with informal groups. 


ELIZABETHAN song book (An); lute songs, madricals and 
rounds; music ed. by Noah Greenberg; text ed. by W. H. 
Auden and Chester Kallman. 243p. Garden City, N.Y., 
Doubleday pap., 1.25 

A collection in which the lute parts have been literally 
transcribed to the piano. There is a 29-page introduction 
to Elizabethan music. 


EWEN, DAVID. Encyclopedia of the opera. 604p. N.Y., 
A. Ae Wyn 7.50 

Stories, terms, biographies of musicians and sources of 
operas presented in alphabetically organized articles. 


FEATHER, LEONARD G. The encyclopedia of jazz; fore- 
word by Duke Ellington. 360p. (3p. bibl.) N.Y., Horizon 
Press 10,00 

Contains biographies of musicians, articles on the his- 
tory and analysis of jazz and a guide to a basic collection of 
recordings. Many photographs of the artists. 


FORTE, ALLEN. Contemporary tone-structures (with scores 
and analytic sketches). 206p. N.Y., Bur. of Pubns., Tea- 
chers Coll. 3.75 

Undertakes to provide effective procedures and tech- 
niques for the analysis of contemporary tone-structures and 
to demonstrate how they are applied in 2 number of inten- 
sive analyses. 


GEIRINGER, KARL. Music of the Bach family; an anthology. 
256p. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 9.00 


GELATT, ROLAND, ed. High fidelity record annual, 1955. 
352p. Phil., Lippincott 4.95 

A collection of reviews of long playing records from the 
magazine “High Fidelity," July 1954 through June 1955. 
The section on literary recordings and other spoken selec- 
tions dates back to 1953, 


GPUNFELD, FREDERIC V. and EATON, QUAINTANCE, eds. 
Music and recordings, 1955. 302p. il. N.Y., Oxford 4.95 

Guides and reviews of records released during the year 
ending June 1955 as well as information about musical events 
during that time. 


~HARRIS, REX. The story of jazz; afterword and discography 
by Sheldon Meyer. 288p. N.Y., Grosset .95 

An abridgement of "Jazz", first published in Great Bri- 
tain. With additional material on the latest developments 
in American jazz, and a discography of jazz records avail- 
able in the United States. 


KERN, JEROME DAVID. The Jerome Kern song book; the 
words and music of fifty of his best-loved songs; ed. with an 
introd. and text by Oscar Hammerstein II; arrangements by 
Albert Sirmay. 237p. il. N.Y., Simon & Schuster and T. 
B. Harms bds., 7.50 

Words and music of Kern's most memorable songs along 
with comments and an informal theatrical history of Kern 
by Oscar Hammerstein II. 





KYAGAMBIDDWA, JOSEPH. African music from the source 
of the Nile; introd. by Rev. Father J. La Farge and Joseph- 
ine Shine. 267p. il., maps N.Y., Praeger 4.50 

A study of the musical elements of African music. Con- 
tains words and music of the songs of the Baganda people, 
from whom all African music is theoretically derived. 


MAGIDOFF, ROBERT. Yehudi Menuhin; the story of the man 
and the musician. 319p. il. Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday 
4.50 

A picture of the musical and personal development of 
the great concert artist. 


MATZ, MARY JANE. Opera stars in the sun; intimate 
glimpses of Metropolitan personalities; foreword by Milton 
Cross. 363p. il. N.Y., Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 3.95 
Off-stage lives of the stars singing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Contains a list of the roles sung by each. 


MILLIGAN, HAROLD VINCENT. Stories of famous operas; 
introd. by Deems Taylor; rev. and expanded ed. 318p. N.Y., 
New American Lib. pap., .50 


MUSIC in education; international conference on the role 
and place of music in the education of youth and adults, 
Brussels, 29 June to 9 July 1953. 335p. (Unesco pubn.) Ne Ye, 
Columbia Univ. Press 3,00 

The proceedings of the conference whose aim was to 
study processes connected with non-specialized music edu- 
cation. 


REDLICH, HANS FERDINAND. Bruckner and Mahler. 311p. 
(4p. bibl.) il. N.Y., Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 3.00 

Deals with two Austrian composers whose works are 
rarely performed in English-speaking countries, and when 
played, arouse heated critical controversy. Short biogra- 
phical chapters supplement the musical analyses. 


REIS, MRS. CLAIRE RAPHAEL. Composers, conductors and 
critics. 277p. ilk NeY., Oxford 4.25 

Memoirs of the founder of the League of Composers in 
which the author tells of her experiences for over 25 years 
with famous music personalities. Foreword by Darius Mil- 
haud. 


STEVENSON, ROBERT. Music before the classic era; an in- 
troductory guide. 188p. (bibl.) N.Y., St. Martin's Press 
4.50 

A general introduction to music from Biblical times to 
the middle of the 18thcentury and the death of Bach. The- 
ories of music explained for the layman. 


TAUBMAN, HYMAN HOWARD. How to build a record li- 
brary; new up-to-date ed. 94p. Garden City, N.Y., Hano- 
ver House 2,00 


Selections have been expanded and brought up to date. 
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TRAPP, MRS. MARIA AUGUSTA. Around the year with the 
the Trapp family; music arranged by Franz Wasner; il. by 
Rosemary Trapp and Nikolaus E. Wolff. 25lp. N.Y., Pan- 
theon bds., 3.95 

Mrs. Trapp, of the famous Trapp Family Singers, be- 
lieves that the answer to a rich, full Catholic family life is 
"celebrating together." In this book she tells of the old- 
world customs which her family has transplanted to America 
and continued to observe in daily life. 
WINTERNITZ, EMANUEL. Musical autographs, from Mon- 
teverdi to Hindemith; 2v. 154p.;196p. il. Princeton, N.J., 
Princeton 15,00 

Examples of the musical penmanship of nearly 80 fam- 
ous composers illustrating the evolution of writing conven- 
tions and the general history of notation with an analytical 
introduction discussing the evolution of musical script, no- 
tation, expression marks, etc. Volume one contains the text, 
volume two, the plates. 

(Continued from Page 25) « 
produce here. But, merely as samples, 1 might cai atten- 
tion to the interesting discussions and comparisons that would 
turn up under such index headings as “keyboard instruments" 
(pp. 36-38, 106, 112, 125, 149, 164, 172, 317, 368, 372), 
"J. S. Bach” (pp. 39-40, 42, 85, 181, 303, 388, 408), or 
“Affekt" (pp. 139, 144, 147ff., 152, 160, 165, 174, 175. 


324). 
, TO CONCLUDE, I needonly add thatI canhardly ima- 


gine any teacher, student, or other devotee of fine keyboard 
performance who cannot profit fundamentally from a close 
study of C. P. E. Bach's Essay, now made available to Eng- 
lish readers in this excellent edition by Mr. Mitchell. 
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Piano Recordings 
September, October, 





November 1955 


Record reviews may be found in Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed in the Music 


ADDINSELL 


Warsaw Concerto 
Pennario (piano), Hollywood Bowl Symph. Orch. 
"panel * Conc. Under the Stars 12” Cap. P-8326 


ALBENIZ 


Airs of S 
Re an Blene Piano) #* Turina: Danzas; Villa-Lobos: 
Baby’ ‘ Family; Mompou: Scenes 12” Eso. 3002 


AULETTA, DOMENICO 


Concerto in G Major for Harpsichord 
Gerlin, Oiseau-Lyre Ens. Orch. (de Seon) 
% Durante, Mancini, Paisiello: 
wr ‘Oiseau 50009 


BACH, J. C. 


Sonata in G Major for 2 Pianos 
Badura- —?. Demus * K. P. E. Bach: Con 
Symph. #1, 12” West. WN-18025 or * SWN: ‘8025 


BACH, J. S. 


Chromatic Fantasy & Fugue in D Minor 
Malcolm (harpsichord) * Ital. Conc. 
10” Lond 1.9127 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Harpsichord 
— a Pro Musica Orch. eee 
%* Conc. #: Vox 9510 
Concertc No. 2 in E Major for eeaninane 
Elsner, Stuttgart Pro Musica Orch. bg ge 
%* Conc. +1 ” Vox 9510 
Italian Concerto 
Malcolm (harpsichord) * Chrom. wet nt. 


0” Lond. LD-9187 
Jesu Joy of Man's Desiri ng 
Kitain (Siena piano) * Partita #1; ene 


Partita No. 1 in B Flat Major 
Kitain (Siena piano) * Chaconne; Jesu Joy 
12” Eso. 3001 


3001 


BACH, C. P. E. 


Concerto in A Minor for Piano 
Holetschek, Vienna wor . 7 aeamanas 
* Symph. #1, 3; J. C. 
12” West. WN- 18025, or SWN-18025 
Sonata in C Mino 
Handman jolene) %* Kuhnau, Paradisi, Haydn: Son. 
12” Oiseau 50078 


BALAKIREFF 


Ismaley 
Katchen (piano) * Liszt: Hungarian Rhap. #12 
10” Lond. LD-9175 


BATH 


Cornish Rhapsody 
Pennario (piano), Hollywood Bowl Symph. Orch. 
(Dragon) * Conc. Under the Stars 12” Cap. P-8326 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for Piano, Op. 19 
Serkin, Phila. Orch. (Ormandy) * '—'s #4 

ae Col. ML-5037 

Concerto No. 4 in G Major for ran, “ee 5 
Serkin, Phila. Orch. (Ormandy) a 


2 
Col. ML-5037 





Library Association's Notes. 


BEETHOVEN 


Sonata No. 4 in E Flat Major for Piano, Op. 7 
Appelbaum * Sonata #28 

12” West. WN-18056 or SWN-18056 

Sonata No. 8 in C Minor, Op. 13 Ean. gat 
Rubinstein * Sonata #23 12” Vict. LM-1908 


Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor, 00. 27, No. 2 
(“Moonlight”) 

Anda * Conc. #1 12” Angel 1-35248 or T-35248 
Sonata No. 17 in D Minor tor Piano, Op. 17, No. 2 
(‘‘Tempest”’ 

Lateiner * Sonata #21 
12” West. WN-18086 or SWN-18086 
Sonata No. 17 in D Minor tor Piano, Op. 31, No. 2 
(“Tempest”) 

Nat * Son. #19, 20, 21 12” Haydn Soc. 144 
Sonata No. 19 in G Minor for Piano, > 49, No. 1 

Nat * Son. #17, 20, 21 12” Haydn Soc. 144 
Sonata No. 20 y 6 Major for Piano, e "93, No. 2 

a * Son. #17, 19, 21 12” ~— Soc. 144 

onata No. 21 in C Major for Piano, Op. 53 
fwatdstein ‘) 

Nat * Son #17 19, 12” Havdn Soc. 144 

Sonata Ne. 24 in C ticlor for Piano, Op. 53 i 
(‘‘Waldstein’’) 

cman * om #17 
12” West. WN-18086 e! 7 18086 
Sonata No. 28 in A Major for Piano, Op. 1 

Appelbaum * Sonata. #4 

12” West. WN-18056 or SWN-18056 
Sonata NO. 25 in fF minor, up. 9/ (-AppassidnataT 

Rubinstein * vonata #8 12” Vict. LM-1908 
Turkish March [‘‘Ruins of Athens”) 

Hofmann (piano) # Golden —, Concert 

2” Col ML-4929 
Variations (6) on the sone Marek, A 7 

Wuehrer (piano) * Conc. #5 12” Vox 9490 
Well Tempered Clavier (Books 1 & 2 Complete) 

Landowska oe 

“12” Vict. LM-6800 ($49.95) 


BRAHMS 


Concerto No. 2 in B Flat Major for Piano, Oo. 83 
Kilenyi, RIAS Symph. Orch. (Periea) 
12” Rem (199-164 


BUSONI 


Fantasia Contrappuntistica 


Brendel (piano) 12” SPA 56 


CHOPIN 


Andante Spianato & Grande Polonaise, Op. 22 
Hofmann (piano) #* Golden Jubilee Concert 
12” Col. ML-4929 
Baliade No. 1 in G Minor, Op. 23 
Hofmann (piai:o) * Golden Jubilee Concert 
12” Col. ML-4929 
Berceuse in D Flat Major, Op. 57 
Hofmann (piano) # Golden Jubilee Concert 
12” Col Mi-aore 
Berceuse in D Flat Major, Op. 57 
Magaloff (piano) * Son. #3; Impromptus 
12” Lond. LL-1189 
impromptus (4) 
Magaloff (pianc) * Son. #3; Berceuse 
12” Lond. LL-1189 
Mazurkas (complete) . 
Sedlowshi (piano) 2-12” Edison E-LAB-5001/2 
Mazurkas 
Jonas (piano) 12” Entre 6624 
Kocturnes (complete) 
Smeterlin (piano) 2-12” Epic LC-6007 
Smeterlin (piano)—Vol. 1 12” Epic LC-3151 
Smeterlin (piano)—Vol. 2 12” Epic LC-3152 


Sonata No. 3 in B Minor for Piano 
Magaloff * Impromptus; Berceuse 
12” Lond. LL-1189 
Wa 


Itzes 
Rubenstein (piano) 12” Vict. LM-1892 
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CLEMENTI 


Concerto in C Major for 
Italian — Orch. lou Brunetti: 


Symp! Haydn Soc. 138 
Sonata in F idinor, iF son 
Horowitz ny  Sonetes = Vict. LM-1902 
Sonata in F , Op. 26, 
Horowitz (pier) ta Sonatas ir Vict. LM-1902 
Sonata in G Minor, Op. 34 
Horowitz (piang) 7S iets 12” Vict. LM-1902 


12” West. WN-18091 or SWN-18091 


COUPERIN 


Music for Harpsichord (complete) 
Gerlin 16-12” Oiseau 50052/67 


Sonatas for Piano 
Franceschi 


DEBUSSY 


U 
D’un Cahier d’esquisses 
Gieseking (piano) *¥ Etudes 
12” Angel D-35250 or T-35250 
Etudes 


(12) 
Gieseking (piano) * D’un Cahier 
12” Angel D-35250 or T-35250 
Preludes (Book 2) 
Gieseking tpigno) 12” Angel D-35249 or T-35249 


FALLA 


Concerto for Harpsichord 
Marlowe, Concert Arts Players # Surinach: 
Tientos; Rieti: Partita 12” Cap. P-8309 


GERSHWIN 


Concerto in F 

Bianca, ey _ Musica Symph. Orch. ree 
Rhap. in Blu 12” M 3237 
Gould, pam peek %* Amer. in Paris; ae Rhap. 
in Blue; Prel. 2-12” Vict. LM-6033 

Katchen, Mantovani Orch. # Rhap. in Blue 

” 

Preludes (3) 12” Lond. LL-1262 


“_ (piano) # Amer. in Paris; py Porgy; Rhap 
n Blue -12” Vict. LM-6033 
Rhapsody in Blue 


Gould (piano), on (Gould) * Amer. in Paris; Conc.; 


Porgy; Prel. 2-12” Vict. LM-6033 
Bianca (pjano), gaa Pro Musica 7. Orch 
(Walther) # Con! 12” MGM 3237 


Katchen (piano), said = * Concerto 


2” Lond. LL-1262 
The Serious Gershwin 
Gould (piano) & Orch. (Gould) 2-12” Vict. LM-6033 


GRANADOS 


Goyescas 
de Larrocha (piano)—Book 1 *# El Pelele 
12” Decca 9779 
Magaloff (piano)—Book 2 10” Lond. LD-9181 
A. Iturbi (piano)—Books 1 & 2 # El Pelele 
12” Vict. LM-1925 
El Pelete 


de Larrocha (piano) # Goyescas 12” Decca 9779 
A. \turbi (piano) # Goyescas 12” Vict. LM-1925 


GRIEG 


Lyric Pieces (Books 1 & 2), Oppo. 12, 38 
Pressler (piano) 12” MGM 3196 


GRIF FES 


Fantasy Pieces (3), 
Engaahl (piano) - b3. Sketches; bey BaF 


= (plans Fe Fantasy Pieces; Tone Pictures 
no) ‘antasy Piec H 
asupahaiatiie 12” MGM 3225 
Tone Pictures (3), Op. 5 
Engdahi (piano) # Reman Sketches; by — Bg 





HARRIS, ROY 


arg for Piano and Orchestra 
. Harris, MGM Orch. (Solomon) * a. Lincoin 
” MGM 3210 


HAYDN 


Concertino in C Major for Harpsichord 
Veyron-Lacroix, Vienna State era Orch. (Horvat) 
% Concertos 12” West. WN- 2 or SWN-18042 
Concerto in D Major for Har sichord 
Veyron-Lacroix, Vienna State pow Orch. ete] 
Concertos 12” West. WN-18042 or SWN-1804: 
Concerto in F Major for Harspichord 
— -Lacroix, Vienna State Opera oe. a 
% Concertos 12” West. WN-18042 or 1804, 
Concerto in G Major for Harpsichord 
Veyron-Lacroix, Vienna State Opera Orch. (Horvat) 
%* Concertos 12” West. WN-18042 or SWN-18042 


KABALEVSKY 


Preludes (24) 
Reisenberg (piano) 
12” West. WN-18095 or SWN-18095 


KUHNAU 1660—d. 1799) 


Sonata Quarta in C Minor 
Handman (piano) * Paradisi, K. P. E. Bach, Haydn: 
Son. 12” Oiseau 50078 


LISZT 


Concerto No. 1 in E ret ae = o* 
London Symph. Orc’ istoulari ‘onc. 
“——" pie 12” Lond. LL-1072 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major for Piano 
Kempff, London Symph. Orch. (Fistoulari) * Conc. 
#1 12” Lond. LL-1072 


: Gr Ha 4 Phil rch (van Otterioo) 
i 
“2 Rachenaninof Conc. #1 12” Epic LC-3145 


Meagarian Rhapsody Ne. 12 
tchen (piano) * Balakireff: Ismale; 
en wed 10” Lond. .D-9175 
Hungarian Fantasia 
ee (piano), Lanien Re ag oo og (Iturbi) 
lla: 3 Cornered Hat; Spanis usic 
apoects 12” Vict. LM-1937 
Farnadi (piano), Phil. Promenade Orch. (Boult) 
* Totentanz 12” West. LAB-7018 
Liebestraum 
Pennario (piano), "Hollywood Bow! Symph. Orch. 
(Dragon) * Conc. Under the Stars 12” Cap. P-8326 
Totentanz 
Farnadi (piano), Phil. Promenade Orch. (Boult) 
%* Hungarian Fantasia 12” West. LAB-7018 


LITOLFF 
Concerto Symphonique No. 4 [Scherzo] 
Pennario (piano), Hollywood Bowl Symph. Orch. 
(Dragon) * Conc. Under the Stars 12” Cap. P-8326 
MANCINI 


Cencerte a quattre in E Miner 
Gerlin (harpsichord), Oiseau-ryre Ens. Orch. 
(de Froment) # Auietta, Durante, Paisielio: Conc. 
12” Oiseau 50009 


ME NDELSSOHN 
“atin (piano), gm eS Phil. om, Par 
Rondo 0” Lond. LD-9134 


cunene? $s Pieces (6), Op. 7 
Pressler (piano) * Tehalkovehy: Album for the 
Young 12” MGM 3204 
Cencerte Ne. 1 in 6 Mine: fer 
— sees State 


Rondo canoe Op. 14 
Brailowsky (piano) * Schubert: Impromptus; 
Schumann: Son. #1; Weber: Invitation 


12” Vict. LM-1918 
MOMPOU 


Scénes d’enfants 
Regules (Siena Piano) # Turina: Danzas; Albeniz: 
Airs; Villa-Lobos: Baby’s Family 12” Eso, 3002 





MOZART 


Adagio in 8 Minor, 540 
Gieseking (piano) % — 


Var 
Allegro in B Flat Major, 
—— (piano) * betes Andante; Son. #16; 
12” Angel D- 35068 or T-35068 
Andante in F Major, K. 616 


Gieseking (piano) * Son. #16; Minuets; Var 
12” Angel D- —— or T: 35068 
— con Variazione in G Major, K. Sg 
R. & G. Casadesus (piano) * Son., 448; 
Schubert: Andantino; Fant. 13" Cal. ML- _ 
Badura-Skoda, 7. (piano) *S 358, 
8 est. WN- 18044 e SWN- ‘18044 
Andantino in E Flat itajor, K. 236 
Gieseking (piano) # Son. #4, 11; Suite; Minuet; 
Var.; Fant. 12” Angel D-35069 or _— 
Cencerte Ne. 6 in B Flat Majer fer Piame, K. 
ary Vienna Pro Musica Orch. (ialrelsen 
‘& Conc. 12” Vox 9290 


#2, 8; Funeral March; 
2" sine! D-35070 or T-35070 


Concerts Ne. 8 in E fer Piane, K. 246 
ery Vienna Pro Musica Orch. a ay 
* Conc. #6 $290 


Concerto No. 9 in E Flat Major for tiean's A. 7 
Haskil, Vienna Symph. Orch. vas * Rondo, 
K. 386 12” Epic 1 ~ 
Concerto No. 17 in G Major for Piano, K. 453 
Haebler, Bamberg Symph. Orch. (Hollireiser) * Con. 
12” Vox 9390 


Concerto No. 20 in D Minor for Piano, K. 466 
Haskil, Vienna Symph. Orch. Pau Ele 

%* Conc. #23 12” ic LC-3163 

Concerto No. 23 in A Major for Piano, K. ibe’ 
Haskil, Vienna Symph. Orch. (Paumgartner) 

%*% Conc. #20 12” Epic LC-3163 
Concerto No. 26 in D Major for Piano, K. 537 
(“Coronation"’} 

Haebler, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. pl 


% Conc. #17 ” Vox 9390 
Fantasia in C Miner, K. 475 
Badura-Skoda (Mazart * = 11,14 
12” West. $ or SWH-18028 


Fantasia in D Minor, K. 397 
or (piano) * Son. #4, 11; Suite; Var.; 
uet; Andantino 12” Angel D-35069 or T-35069 
reson” March in C Minor, K. 453a 
Gieseking (piano) * Son. #2, 8; Adagio; Var 
12 Angel 0-35070 or 7.35070 
Minuets, K. 1, 


, 4, 5, 94 
Gieseking pies} * Son. #16; Andante; Allegro; 
12” Angel D-35068 or T-35068 
Minuet, in D Major, K. 355 
Gieseking (piano) * Son. #4, 11; Suite; Var.; 
Fant.; Andantino 1 Angel D-35069 or T-35069 
Rondo in A Major, K. 386 
Haskil (pine), Vienna Symph. -, Pee) 
. #9 pic LC-3162 
Sonata No. , in G Major for Piano 4 pth «. 357 
Badura-Skoda, Demus # son. #4, 5 
12” West. WN-18045 or SWN-18045 
Sonata No. 2 in F Major for Piano, K. 280 
Gieseking * Son. #8; Adagio; Var.; Funeral March 
12” Angel D- 35070 or T-35070 
Sonata No. 4 in E Fiat Major for Piano, K. 282 
Gieseking * Son. #11; Suite; Minuet; Var.; Fant.; 
Andantino 12” Angel_D-35069 or T-35069 
Spagnolo * Son. #7, 12, K. 547a 12” Lond. LL-1212 
Sonata No. 4 in F Major for Piano 4 Hands, K. 497 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Son 
12” West. Wiv- 18045 or SWN- ed 
Sonata No. 5 in C Majer for Piano 4 Hands, K. 521 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Son. #1, 4 
12” West. WN- 18045 or SWN-18045 
Sonata No. 7 in C Major for Piano, K. 309 
Spagnolo ¥ Son. #4, 12. K. 547a 12” Lond. LL-1212 
Sonata No. 8 in A Minor for Piano, K. 310 
Gieseking * Son. #2; Adagio; Funeral March; Var. 
12” Angel D-35070 or T- 35070 
Sonata No. 11 in A Major for Piano, K. 331 
Gieseking * Son. #4; Suite; Andantino; Minuet; 
Var.; Fant. 12” Angel D-35069 or T-35069 
Sotomon # Schubert: Son., Op. 143 12” HMV 21 
Badura-Skoda (Mazart Piano) # Son. 3#14; Fant., 
K. 475 12” West. WH-18028 or SWN-18028 
Sonata No. 12 in F Major for Piano, K. 332 
Spangolo * Son. #4, 7, K. 547a 12” Lond. LL-1212 
Seaata He. 13 is B me , & 333 
Rosen (Siena piano) * : Som. 12” Eso. 3000 
Seuata Ne. 14 in C Miner, 7+ 
Badura-Skoda wo) & Som. #11; Fant. 
K. 475 12” West. WN-18028 or SWH-18028 
Sonata in F Major for Piano, K. 547a 
Spagnolo * Sonatas +4, 7, 12 12" Lond. LL-1212 
Sonata No. 16 in B Flat Major for Piano, K. 570 
Gieseking * Allegro; Minuets; Andante; Var. 
12” Angel! D-35068 or T-35068 
Sonata No. 2 in B Flat Maior for Piano 4 Hands, K. 358 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Son. #3; K. 448; Andante 
12” West. WN-18044 or SWN-18044 
Sonata No. 3 in D Major for ge * 4 Hands, K. 381 
Badura-Skoda, Demus * Son. K. 448; Andante 
12” West. WN- i8bes or SWN- 18044 
—— in DB Major for Two Pianos, K. 448 
- & G. Casadesus * Andante; ‘Schubert: Andantino; 
af * t. 12” Col. ML- 5046 
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MOZART 


Badura-Skoda, Demus * Son., K. 358, 381; Andante 
és West. WN-18044' or SWN-18044 
Suite in C Major, 


399 
Gieseking es %* Son. #4 11; Var.; Fant.; 
Minuet: Andantino 12” Angel D- 35069 or T- 35069 
Variations (8) on a Dutch Air, K. 24 
Gieseking (piano) * Var.; Son. #16; Andante; 
Minuets; Allegro 12” Ange! D-35068 or T-35068 
Variations (7) on ‘William of Nassau”, . oie 
Gieseking (piano) ¥ Var.; Son. #1 16; 
Minuets; Allegro 2 Angel D- 3068 7 x 35068 
Variations (6) in F Major, K. a 
Gieseking (piano) ¥ Var.; #2, 
March; Adagio 12” Fol Baste . ? ‘35070 
Variations (42) on a Minuet of Fischer, K. bead 
— (piano) * Var.; Son. #2, 8; Funeral 
March; Adagio 12” Angel D-35070 gs a 35070 
verlelieen. (6) on an Arietta of Salieri, K. Pad 
Gieseking (piano) * Var.; Son. #1 6; Andan 
Minuets; Allegro 12” Angel D- 35068 or re 35068 
Variations (12) on ‘‘Ah, vous dirai-je, Maman’, K. 265 
Gieseking (piano) * Son. #4, 11; Suite; Minuet; 
Fant.; Andantino 12” Angel D-35069 or T-35069 


PAISIELLO 


Cencerte in C Majer fer Harpsichord 
—_ Oiseau-Lyre Ens. paca \ i. ‘ome 
urante, Auletta, Mancin 
PB ay in C Major for Piano 
Bussotti, Italian Chamber Orch. (Jenkins) 
* Brunetti: Symph. #31 12” Haydn Soc. 135 


PARADISI 


Sonata No. 10 in D Major 
Handman (piano) * Kuhnau, K. P. E. Bach, Haydn: 


Sonatas 12” Oiseau 50078 
PROKOFIEF® 
Cinderelia (Ballet Music 
Pressier (piano) * Sonata #9 12” MGM 3192 
Senate He. 9 le € Majer for Plane, Op. 103 
Pressier # Cinderella 2” MGM 3192 


RACHMANINOFF 


Cencerte Ne. 1 in F Sharp Miner fer Piano, Op. 1 
de Groot ingee ey Ang! (van Otterloo) 
% Liszt: Conc — Epic LC-3145 
Concertos egy 1- 4 bg Piano (complete) 
Rachmaninoff, Phila. Orch. fame wey Stokowski) 
% Rhapsody 3- +7 Vict. LM-6123 
Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 2, No. 
Pennario (piano), Hollywood Bowl fan Orch. 
(Dragon) * Conc. Under bs Stars 12” Cap. P-8326 
Prelude in G Minor, Op. 23, No. 5 
Hofmann (piano) * Golden jubilee oust 


nd 1 ae ML-4929 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, 
Rachmaninoff (piano), Phila. pathy P stokowski) 
% Concertos 41-4 3-12 Vict. LM-6123 


5 [‘Faatasy’’) 


Suite No. 1 fer Twe Pisses, 
Ferrante, Teicher # Suite Ez 
. Wi pad or SWN-18059 
Seite Ne. 2 fer Twe 
Ferrante, Teicher % Suite mi 
12” West. 18059 or SWN-18059 


RAVEL 


Concerto in G Major for Piano 
Perlemuter, Colonne Orch. (Horenstein) * Music 
for Piano 3-12” Vox DL-153 
Concerto for the Left Hand 
Perlemuter, Colomne Orch. eames . Music 
for Piano ox DL-153 
Gaspard de la Nuit 
Perlemuter (piano) * Music for Piano 
3-12” Vox DL-153 
Meyer (piano) # Jeux d’Eau; —_ 
” Haydn Soc. 111 


ux d’Eau 
“Ss (piano) *& Miroirs; Gunes 
” Haydn Soc. 111 
Perlemuter (piano) #* Music "hag Piano 
312” Vox OL-153 
Menuet Antique 
Perlemuter (piano) #* Music for Piano 
3- 12” Vox DL-153 
a \ cwgy Be * ba d’Eau; ay 


eum ara i eeet ” Haydn Soc. 112 
meyer (iano) % Pavane; Sonatine; Valses; 
beau; Menuet 12” Haydn Soc. 112 


Perlemuter (piano) # Music for Piano 
312" Vox DL-153 


(Continued from page 22) 
making music, which rocks, which prances along 
daintily, which means something to him!) 

T: That was a good first job. Agree with your "inner 
ear"? 


R: That's what I thought it sounded like, except some- 
times. I keep slipping off the black keys though. 
T: Try this, Ray. Instead of playing on the tips of your 
fingers, use the round soft pad part. Yes, that part. 
RH. --Ray tries-- 1.4. 






: — 

R: I see, that’s better. It's easier, too, ‘cause the black 
keys aren't in the same place when you play that the 
white keys are. But you said not to use your thumb 
on black keys...+e. 

T: That's usuaily true; but in this case we will find it 
useful because almost all the notes are played on 
black keys. Remember what I said about fingering? 

R; Well, you said to use all your fingers when you can 

and the music lets you, so you don't have to turn and 

change so much. It works out, too. 

And what about biack keys? 

R:; Oh, yes. When we are learning scale fingering.... 
let's S€@.o0 

it 


3 


at ae Had by 
432 32 a34 25 
Is that it? 

T: Right. One of the things that the composer leaves to 
us heze is to decide on fingering. Remember those 
two ideas you just told me; they'll guide you very well. 

--Ray plays again-- 


iM. 
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T: Better. You've done most of the hard work already. 
Notice what happens in these measures (ms. 5 and 6). 

R: The left hand goes over the right hand. Like this! 

T: Good for you! Just like drawing a half-circle in the 
air, isn't it? 

R: It happens again over here too (ms. 5 and 6, second 
page, ms. 12 and 13, second page). I like to do that. 

ag It is fun; in fact, all music is fun... You seem to like 
those notes you're playing. Why don't you improvise 
a "Chinese" piece of your own while you learn "Nod- 


SS 


ding Mandarins"? You might use those notes. 











R: And put in a gong! I like gongs. ) 
Way down low. 


--Ray plays-- 
¢ 


fed —— 
T: Good. Let's combine those twothoughts. That's an 
excellent start. Try all sorts of ideas. Maybe you'll 
get some more as you work out Miss Bauer's music. 
Next week I'd like to hear you play your own "Chin- 
ese” piece. 
R: OK. Would youplay “Nodding Mandarins” forme be- 
fore we finish? 
T: Thank you. I'd be delighted-- 
II Precise 
The next time I met Ray he had worked through most 
of the technical difficulties of execution. He had arrived 
at a suitable tempo which he felt was appropriate, by con- 
stantly keeping in mind the musical motivation of "Nodding 
Mandarins." He did require additional guidance from the 
teacher in polishing the staccato-legato balance, in follow- 
ing the dynamics more accurately and in achieving an ef- 
fective "surprise" ending. Fingering of the left hand fifths 
Se eee om 


SC mnsiiiesiiiamaniaiel 
2 eS oe 8 o8n ee & 
8 waeer = Se 


6 

on page 11 was revised for more comfortable, accurate per- 
formance. Insight into the musical structure was gained 
through increasing familiarity, plus mutual inquiry, discus- 
sion and formulation by both teacher and student. We found 
that the theme is less melodically than rhythmically defined: 


erp TAT Dees ov 


and that each entrance (ms. 1, 8 and 20) seems to fall on 
different “plateaux” of the pentatonic scale. Development 
follows this running, hopping theme with the “rocking” fig- 
ure leading, rather freely, here and there, until an ascend- 
7572 3.7] 

ing coda of interesting brilliance brings the vignette to a 
close. As for the improvisation, no appreciable progress 
was apparent, as Ray was “still thinking about it.” 
Il Precis 

By the third week, Ray had memorized “Nodding 
Mandarins" (without any directive action on my part) and, 
full of enthusiasm, he performed it quite triumphantly for 
his mother and me; and he did a sincere, expressive job of 
it. His real source of price, however, was an original com- 
position which accompanied the performance of “Nodding 
Mandarins," and which he called “At a Chinese Temple.” 
We liked it enough to write it down in notation and he played 
both “Chinese” pieces at school the following week. To 
conclude this sketch, I'd like to quote Ray's composition: 




















TT >> 
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“BESTS” 


(At the end of each year the entire collection of "Recommended Piano Music" is 
re-evaluated by our Board of jurors. From this group approximately tenor twelve of 
the best are selected and the "best of the year” are announced in the Spring issue. 
We re-print below the lists of 1952, 1953, and 1954 for the convenience of ournew 


readers.) 
1952 


CARROLL, Louise B. Little Dutch Dance. Boston, 35¢ 
FRANCO, Johan. At the Circus. Presser, 40¢ 
LIST, George. Music for children. Associated, 90¢ 
LUB'N, Ernest. The willows are waltzing. Century, 25¢ 
LYELL, Margaret. The whistling sailor. Schirmer, 35¢ 
McKAY, GeorgeF. A visit to grandfather's farm. Boston 50¢ 
Navajo lullaby, Ditson, 35¢ 
Hi-Way scene, Ditson, 35¢ 
ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Rain on the roof. Century, 25¢ 
A western story. Century, 25¢ 
My toy trumpet. Century, 25¢ 
ROWLEY, Alec. Andalusian dance. J. Fischer, 40¢ 
SAYGUN, Ahmed. Inci's book. Southern, 85¢ 
SIEGMEISTER, Elie. Children's day. Leeds, $1.25 
AIRS AND DANCES. BksI& II. Annie Dorolle, ed. Boosey, $1.25 each 
NEW RECITAL REPERTOIRE. Alfred Mirovitch, ed. Elkan-Vogel, $2 
FRANZ SCHUBERT --Six rare pieces. Alfred Mirovitch, ed. Marks, $1.25 
LITTLE TREASURY SERIES. Cecily Lambert, ed. Heritage, 50¢ each. 


1953 1954 


ALEXANDER, Haim. Six Israeli dances. Leeds, $1.50 BACON, Ernst. The Hootnanny. Chappell, $2 
BAUER, Marion. Summertime suite. Leeds, $1.25 BEISSERT, Charlotte. Puppet parade. Schirmer, 35¢ 
DONATO, Anthony. The wistful little princess. Ditson 35¢ FRANCO, Johan. Three piano sketches. Presser, 50¢ 
HOWARD, John Tasker. May. Elkan-Vogel, 60¢ GRAVES, John. Springtime pieces. Novello, 90¢ 
JIRAK, K. E. 12 piano pieces for children, 2vols. Asso- KABALEVSKY, Dmitri. Five sets of variations. Leeds $1.50 
ciated, 75¢ each. McKAY, George F. Men at work! Presser, 35¢ 
PROCTOR, Alice McElroy. Panorama* $1.50 McKINNEY, Mathilde. Dance tune. C. Fischer, 50¢ 
ROGERS, Elizabeth E. Ona hobby horse. Presser, 35¢ MacKOWN, Marjorie T. The lake at night. C. Fischer 50¢ 
Square dance. Century, 25¢ OSBORNE, Willson. Puppet Dance, Presser, 35¢ 
Two winter pieces. Heritage, 25¢ Contrasts. Presser, 35¢ 
STEVENS, Everett. Song from the hills. Ditson, 35¢ PERSICHETTI, Vincent. Little piano book. Elkan-Vogel, $1 
WAGNER, Joseph. Four landscapes. Southern, 80¢ STEVENS, Everett. Shenandoah valley tune. Presser, 35¢ 
*May be purchased directly from Mrs. Proctor at 4 Harvard Place, Dedham, Mass 


1955? 


(To be announced in Spring issue.) 


Our Children Deserve the Best! 











